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WILD HORSES AND BURROS: 
Getting Their Fair Share 


Once numbered in the millions, almost decimated for pet food, 
these symbols of our western heritage now are looked 
upon as bona fide, legal users of the public rangelands. 


Like the relics left by ancient 
Indian tribes and the still visible 
ruts made by wagon trains, wild 
horses and burros are important 
links to our heritage. Their ances- 
tors played a significant role in the 
history of the West because of their 
use by Indians, explorers, and set- 
tlers. Our image of the cowboy and 
miner is indelibly stamped with the 
presence of a horse and burro. 

The legend of the wild horses 
holds that they first stepped ashore 
in the New World when Columbus 
landed in the West Indies on his 
second voyage. Spanish conquista- 
dors introduced both horses and 
burros to the mainland of the 
Americas in the 1500’s. Horses that 
escaped during the Spanish expe- 
ditions out of Mexico became the 
nucleus of the first wild horse herds 
in North America, according to the 
legend. 

Wherever they came from, we 
do know that these first herds were 
joined through the years by horses 
that escaped from wagon trains and 
by those turned loose by farmers 
and ranchers. Many were turned 
out on the public lands when water 
and forage were scarce in the “dust 
bowl” of the 1930’s. 

Burros were brought to the West 
by Jesuit missionaries and later 
were used extensively by miners. 
When mining camps failed or 
Indians ambushed camps, the 
burros were left to roam the 
deserts. 

After the second World War, a 
commercial demand for horsemeat 
for pet food made horse hunting 
profitable. Capturing horses and 


taking them to market in the fastest 
(usually abusive) manner was most 
profitable. 

The late Velma Johnston of 
Reno, Nevada, led a nationwide 
campaign to curb abuses to the 
animals. She adopted the nickname 
“Wild Horse Annie” after over- 
hearing herself being called that at 
a Congressional hearing in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mrs. Johnston’s efforts led to the 
“Wild Horse Annie Act” of 1959, 
the first law to recognize the exist- 
ence of the wild horses and burros 
and the first in a series of legislative 
actions to protect them. The Act 
prohibited the use of motorized 
vehicles and aircraft in chasing, 
harassing or capturing the animals 
on the public lands. The animals 
could still be captured or destroyed 
under State or local law. 

“Wild Horse Annie” continued 
her campaign to protect the ani- 
mals and was aided by humane 


societies and horse protection or- 
ganizations. Also, thousands of 
school children joined in a nation- 
wide letter-writing crusade to 
members of Congress. 

In 1971, Congress responded by 
passing the Wild Free-Roaming 
Horse and Burro Act to recognize 
and protect these animals and pre- 
serve the link they give us to our 
heritage. 

The 1971 Act delegated to the 
Secretaries of the Interior and 
Agriculture the authority and 
responsibility for protection, man- 
agement, and control of wild 
horses and burros on public lands 
administered through the BLM and 
the Forest Service. Criminal penal- 
ties were attached to: 

@ removal of a wild horse or 

burro without authority; 

® conversion to private use with- 

out permission; 

@ malicious death or harass- 

ment; 


Wild horses in flight 
across a desert in 
Nevada, the State 
with more than half 
of the wild horse 
population in the 
U.S. 








Overgrazing has a devastating ef- 
fect on the fragile public 
rangelands as shown in the photo 
at top. Seven years of intensive 
management of grazing use were 
required to attain the vegetation 
growth shown below. 


® processing or permitting the 
processing of an animal or its 
remains into commercial 
products; 

@ sale of an animal or its 

remains; and 

@ violations of regulations issued 

to carry out the Act. 

The Act also provided that 
removal of animals that stray onto 
private property be undertaken by 
the Federal agency rather than the 
wedowner. The law also provided 
three ways to control increasing 
wild horse ana »urro populations: 

® moving them to other loca- 

tions where wild horses 
existed on the effective date oi 
the Wild Free-Roaming Horse 
and Burro Act; 

@ destroying them in a humane 

manner; or 

© placing them in the care of 

private individuals under an 
agreement with the Federal 
Government. The “adopted” 
animals would remain the 
property of the U.S. Govern- 
ment for their lifetime. 

Protected under the 1971 Act, 
wild horse and burro numbers 
rapidly increased. The rangelands 
deteriorated to the point that the 
animals were dying of starvation. 
Other wild horses and burros were 
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wandering into towns to eat lawns 
and shrubs. To save the rangelands, 
BLM began cutting back on the 
numbers of animals livestock oper- 
ators were permitted to graze and, 
at the same time, BLM started re- 
meving excess wild horses and 
burros. To dispose of the wild 
horses and burros, BLM came to 
rely on the third alternative the 
1971 Act provided: maintenance by 
privaie individuals. Horses were 
first placed ir » adoption in 1973 in 
Montana and the Ad:.ot-A-Horse 
Program went nationwide three 
years later. 

The Wild Free-Roaming Horse 
and Burro Act has been amended 
twice since 1971. The Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act of 
1976 provides specific authority to 
use helicopters for capturing the 
animals and motor vehicles for 
transport of captured animals. 

Section 14 of the Public Range- 
lands Improvement Act of 1978 
further amended the 1971 Act to 
spell out in some detail BLM’s 
responsibility for inventorying wild 
horse and burro populations, for 
determining appropriate popula- 













tion levels and whether there are, 
in fact, excess animals that should 
be removed from a given area, and 
for taking appropriate action. In 
addition, where adopted animals 
have been cared for humanely for 
one year, the adopter may receive 
title to up to four animals a year. 
When title to the animals is trans- 
ferred, they are no longer covered 
by the Wild Free-Roaming Horse 


and durro Act. (See story on page 
14,) 


Sharing the Rangelands 

Wild horses and burrss are a vital 
part of the Western range!aiic’’s 
ecosystem and their protection and 
management are important re- 
sponsibilities for BLM. The Bureau 
must assure that healthy popula- 
tions are maintained ina wild state 
and that handling of the animals is 
humane. The Bureau’s actions are 
important to livestock operators 
and livestock-dependent commu- 
nities whose economic concerns 
are affected when the same forage 
and water resources are used by 
domestic livestock and wild horses 
and burros. The Bureau’s actions 
are also important to those con- 
cerned with wildlife populations 
and other environmental values on 


the same rangelands, as well as to 
those whose interests may be af- 
fected by soil erosion and by silta- 
tion on overgrazed rangelands. 

Whatever actions the Bureau 
takes are controlled by the Federal 
Land Policy and Mar.agement Act 
of 1976 which requ: ves that the 
public lands be ad*’nistered under 
the principles of multiple use and 
sustained yield. That means ‘he 
Bureau is responsible for managing 
the full range of uses and values of 
these lands—including wild horses 
and burros, domestic livestock, 
wildlife, minerals develop:nent, 
recreation, watershed, and many 
others. Consequently, decisions on 
wild horses and burros must be an 
integra! part of a multiple-use plan- 
ning and management process. 

This multiple use planning pro- 
cess focuses on what BLM calls 
“resource areas,” the smallest units 
in the agency’s land management 
system. These resource areas, 
which collectively make up land 
“districts,” are determined by 
natural boundaries or county or 
State lines, or they are arbitrarily 
formed to break down the 174 
million acres of western public 
lands in the lower 48 States into 
manageable units. 


The tirst step in the process is an 
inventory of all the resources avail- 
able in the area: vegetation, soi! 
types, mineral deposits, wildlife, 
water sources, and other values. 
Next, all activities in the area are 
identified, weigned and compared 
on t'e basis of environmental, 
soc’ai and economic consideration, 
ang a fand use plan is prepared to 
describe the management goais of 
the entire area. Then detailed pians 
are prepared for each specific re- 
source. For instance, there could 
be a plan for recreation, another 
for mineral development, a forage- 
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allotment plan for domestic live- 
stock, a plan for timber production, 
and for a variety of other uses 
being made of the land. The public 
participates in each phase of the 
planning process. 

When wild ‘:orses or burros 
occupy an area, a Herd Manage- 
ment Area Plan is prepared. The 
plan identifies the number of wild 
horses or burros to be managed in 


Wild burros, 
nicknamed “desert 
canaries,” are found 
primarily in Arizona 
and California. 





the geographic area as one of the 
multiple uses. In some instances, 
wild horses and burros and wildlife 
might be the only use prescribed. 

Watering facilities, soil types, and 
vegetation species are also docu- 
mented in the plan. Objectives are 
stated for protection, management 
and control of the animals and how 
each objective will be accom- 
plished. Age and sex ratios may be 
established to insure maintaining a 
viable herd. The plan lists facilities 
needed for improvement, such as 
fencing to control livestock grazing 
or wells to improve water supplies. 

In the planning process, if it is 
determined that there are too 
many wild horses or burros, the 
plan also addresses now and when 
they will be removed. However, 
before any removal operation is 
carried out, an environmental 
assessment is prepared and made 
available for public review and 
comment. If helicopters are to be 
used to capture the animals, a pub- 
lic meeting is held to discuss the 
entire procedure. 

As excess animals are removed, 
they are offered for adoption 
through the Adopt-A-Horse Pro- 
gram. 

The Bureau strives to handle all 
aspects of wild horse and burro 
management humanely, diligently, 
and efficiently, within the context 
of multiple use of the rangeland 
resources. 

The inventory and planning pro- 
cesses described above are an 
integral part of the Bureau’s con- 
tinuous land-use planning system. 
In areas where there is serious 
overgrazing, interim Herd Man- 
agement Area Plans are developed 
immediately to deal with the 
specific problems in those areas. 
Here, too, environmental assess- 
ments are prepared for public 
review and comment. 

As excess animals are removed 
from the rangelands, they are 
transported to BLM’s wild horse 
and burro holding facilities. Major 
facilities are located in Palomino 
Valley, Nevada; Rock Springs, 
Wyoming; Susanville, California; 
and Burns, Oregon. Adopters who 
have applied for animals pick up 
their horses or burros at holding 


facilities, or, in many cases, wait for 
their animal to be shipped toa 
distribution center outside the 
West. 

The Bureau has faced a number 
of difficulties in carrying out the 
provisions of the Wild Free-Roam- 
ing Horse and Burro Act of 1971. 
Claiming the Bureau was dragging 
its feet, livestock operators and at 
least one State Government have 
sued BLM in an effort to speed up 
removal. On the other hand, cer- 
tain horse protection organizations 
oppose removal of horses from the 
public ranges and have sued to 
stop roundups. Cases are still pend- 
ing before the courts. 

An internal review of the man- 
agement program in early 1978 
revealed shortcomings in two prin- 
cipal areas: in roundup and hold- 
ing practices and facilities prior to 
adoption; and in monitoring, fol- 
lowing adoption. The Bureau took 
immediate steps, investing a large 
amount of money and manpower, 
to improve the handling methods 
and facilities, and to investigate and 
bring suit against individuals who 
had abused or sold animals ob- 
tained through the Adopt-A-Horse 
Program. Several convictions 
resulted. 

More recently, BLM took two 
major steps to bring wild horses 
and burros under full management 
and to ensure the quality of the 
adoption process. To oversee all 
wild horse and burro management 
activities, a separate Wild Horse 
and Burro Division was created and 
fully staffed in the Washington 
Office. Secondly, a comprehensive 
policy statement was formulated 
and circulated Bureau-wide to all 


employees involved directly or 
indirectly with wild horse and 
burro management. 

In addition to documenting the 
Bureau’s philosophy and manage- 
ment objectives, the policy state- 
ment provides employees with 
detailed instructions for carrying 
out each activity of the wild horse 
and burro management program. 
Included are directions for inven- 
tory, planning, and on-the-ground 
management of wild horses and 
burros; their removal from the 
public rangelands, and the disposi- 
tion and treatment of the animals 
after capture. Also in the policy 
statement are precise instructions 
to be followed in the Adopt-A- 
Horse Program, including the pre- 
screening of applicants who want 
to adopt a wild horse or burro and 
establishment of mechanisms 
through which treatment of the 
animals after adoption can be 
monitored. 

In the past 20 years, through 
strong public concern and Con- 
gressional response to this con- 
cern, wild horses and burros have 
become protected national re- 
sources. Their new status poses 
problems in effective range man- 
agement; however, strong efforts 
are underway to preserve healthy 
and viable herds in a way that will 
not destroy the rangelands needed 
for wild horses and burros, wildlife, 
domestic livestock, outdoor recre- 
ation, and other uses. 





HERDED BY HELICOPTER 


New, old methods combine to corral wild horses & burros. 


Roaming the range, free and wild 
from birth, the wild horse is per- 
ceptive of his surroundings, suspi- 
cious of any change or intrusion 
and does not succumb easily to 
roundup. When the Wild Free- 
Roaming Horse and Burro Act was 
passed in 1971, the Bureau of Land 
Managment was faced with a new 
problem—how to round up the 
animals efficiently and, more 
important, safely. Safety was a con- 
cern not only for the wild horses, 
but for the wranglers and their 
mounts as well. 

In traditional cowboy fashion, 
BLM wranglers rode out into the 
areas where horses might be 
found, searching out herds and 
corralling them. It was a rough, 
dirty job, hard on the men, their 
mounts and the wild horses. It was 
not uncommon for eight men to 
spend a week searching for their 
animals and perhaps return empty- 
handed. And it was dangerous. 


A whirring 
helicopter is today’s 
safer, easier and 
more economical 
means for rounding 
up excess wild 
horses. 


Men have been seriously hurt, and 
both saddle horses and wild horses 
have been killed or so seriously 
injured they have had to be 
destroyed. 


Other, safer methods were ex- 
perimented with. Water trapping 
and feed trapping were tried. 
These methods involve setting up 
portable corrals around either 
water or food, whichever is scarcest 
to the animals at the time. A 
remote-sensored gate is operated 
by someone hidden from view and 
at a good, safe distance from the 
corral. When the animals enter the 
fenced area for food or water, the 
gate is closed behind them. This 
method is still used for trapping 
wild burros and some horses. But it 
is time-consuming and can prove 
to be unreliable for trapping 
horses. 

In October 1976, new Federai 
legislation allowed BLM the use of 
helicopters for the roundup pro- 


cess. Helicopter pilots now assist 
the cowboys and the choppers 
have made the process of roundup 
safer for both the horses and the 
men. 

Unlike wrangiers on horseback, a 
chopper pilot doesn’t have to 
know every canyon and gully of the 
terrain. He can see where the 
horses are—or might be. But he 
must be familiar with wild horse 
behavior in order to anticipate 
their moves. He must be aware of 
the condition of the animals and 
not exceed their limitations when 
driving them. He must know where 
they might head and when to let 
them pick their own course. For 
the safety of the animals, he must 
consider terrain, weather and dis- 
tance to be traveled and be able to 
maneuver the horses away from 
hazards. He must be careful to 
keep the herds together and watch 
for signs of stress in the animals. 





Government 
cowboys herd a 
band of wild horses 
into the capture 
corral. 


But, even the modern helicopter 
wrangler cannot do the job alone. 
On the ground, a team of mounted 
cowboys waits to be radioed when 
the chopper pilot has done his part 
of the job and it is then their turn to 
finish it. The wranglers have with 
them “traitor horses,” which have 
been trained to gallop into the 
portable chutes and corrals, luring 
the wild herd along behind them. 
When the signal is given from the 
chopper, the wranglers turn the 
“traitor horses” loose. Billows of 
dust clouds follow as the “traitor 
horses” gallop toward the portable 
chutes on the range, hopefully with 
the full herd in dusty pursuit. Those 
that decide not to follow are cor- 
ralled by the wranglers and their 
mounts. 

The decision to remove wild 
horses and burros from an area 
involves a detailed planning 
process by BLM. Alternative land 
uses are identified and compared 
on the basis of environmental, 
social and economic considera- 
tions. The optimum number of wild 


Captured wild 


horses arrive at the 


BLM distribution 


center near Susan- 


ville, California, 


where they wil! be 
made available for 


adoption. 


horses and burros the area will 
support is calculated. Herd man- 
agement plans are then prepared 
to specify actions needed to man- 
age the animals. 

If the number of wild horses or 
burros exceeds that which an area 
can support, a capture plan is 
prepared. This includes a plan for 
the roundup, and timing and se- 
quence of events, including trans- 
portation of the animals toa 
holding facility. The plan provides 
for the presence or availability of a 
licensed veterinarian during 
capture operations. An environ- 
mental assessment is then prepared 
on each capture plan and made 
available for public comment. If 
helicopters are to be used, a public 
meeting is held. 

Roundups are scheduled and 
conducted when there is minimal 
risk of injury or harmful effects to 
the health of the animals. They are 
never gathered immediately be- 


fore, during, or immediately after 
foaling season. Firearms cannot be 
discharged from helicopters during 
roundups, and injured animals may 
be destroyed only by a licensed 
veterinarian or BLM-authorized 
officer. 

After the roundup, the wild 
horses and burros are taken to one 
of BLM’s several holding corrals in 
the far West. Here they are 
examined by a veterinarian, 
marked for identification, and held 
for selection by prospective 
adopters or shipped to a BLM 
distribution center in the East or 
Midwest. 





WILD HORSES AND BURROS FIND 
HOMES ON OTHER RANGES 


Some are tamed and trained for farming, riding, and packing; 
others win blue ribbons as show animals. 


“Frankly, | thought it was one of 
the ugliest animals I’d ever seen,” 
commented Don Warford. 

The Port Orchard, Washington 
horse lover was referring to a 
mustang he received through the 
Bureau of Land Management’s 
Adopt-A-Horse Program. 

When he went to pick up his 
horse, Warford was told all of the 
horses had been adopted except 
one. Warford said, “I kept asking if 
other horses were available and 
kept getting told ‘no.’ The one 
horse followed me around the 
whole time | was there, and kept 
taking hay out of my hand. Finally | 
decided, oh well, let’s take him 
home even if he isn’t pretty. 

Warford’s homely horse, Boom- 
erang, is a source of pride now, 
after proper nourishment and 
attention. Visitors to the Warford 
home have a hard time believing 
that the sleek, gentle Boomerang 
was “wild” on the range not so 
many months ago. 

Boomerang is one of 17,236 
excess wild horses and burros BLM 
has removed from the western 
public rangelands as of February 
1980 and placed in the care of 
private citizens like Don Warford. 
Horse and burro lovers in practical- 
ly every state are now Caring for 
animals taken from the range to 
prevent overgrazing, to help re- 
habilitate deteriorating rangelands 
and, in some instances, to protect 
herds from starvation. 


BLM began its search for foster 
homes for excess wild horses and 
burros soon after Congress passed 
the Wild Free-Roaming Horse and 
Burro Act of 1971. In the Act, Con- 
gress told BLM to protect the basic 
resources of the public rangelands 
and provided three methods of 
controlling wild horses and burros. 
They could be relocated to other 
areas if the areas were inhabited by 
wild horses and burros on the date 
of the Act. They could be placed in 
custody of individuals, organiza- 
tions, and other government 
agencies. Or, when these methods 
were impractical, they could be 
destroyed in a humane manner. 

Transfer of the animals to other 
areas of the public lands was con- 
sidered impractical, as it would 
really amount to merely shifting 
the problem. Most areas inhabited 
by wild horses and burros at the 
time of the 1971 Act were either 
overgrazed or close to being over- 
used. An adoption program was by 
far the preferable solution. 

In 1973, the first animals were 
adopted. Twenty-three excess 
horses removed from the Pryor 
Mountain Wild Horse Range along 
the Wyoming-Montana border 
were placed in adoption. The next 
year, BLM began an adoption 
program in Oregon followed by 
one in Nevada in 1975. Favorable 
public response in these states led 
BLM to launch a nationwide 
adoption program in the spring of 
1976. 


An adopted horse gets ready for the trip 
to its new home, 





This distribution center in 
Rock Springs, Wyoming, is 
one of seven permanent 
corrals where adopters may 
pick up their animals. 
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Riding master Bob Shuping handles one 
of several adopted wild horses used for 
vocational training at the Longstretch 
Youth Home in Western Maryland. 


Adopter Lorraine Warford 
of Port Orchard, 
Washington, found a rare 
Medicine Hat stallion 
hiding under a coat of dirt. 
The horse is held sacred by 
some Indian tribes because 
of its special markings. 


With some exceptions, wild 
horses generally remain skittish for 
a long time in new fenced-in sur- 
roundings. “‘Some of the cowboys 
in Wyoming were saying I’d never 
get close to them,” is how adopter 
Karen Tracy of Grand Junction, 
Colorado, describes her success 
with two wild mustangs she 
adopted. After two months, Tracy 
admitted that getting close to them 
is about all she had accomplished. 
But, she says, it takes time as she 
was gentle-breaking them. “I’m 
not using a rope on them, and I’m 
trying not to be rough with them.” 

Tim York of Clinton, Wisconsin, 
says his family’s young stallion, 
Nevada’s Blue Gambler, was afraid 
of everything when they first got 
him home. “He had never seen 
dogs, cats, chickens, pigs, cows, 
green trees and grass, fences, 
barns, tractors, or anything that 
goes with people. He is really smart 
though, and once he learned not to 
be afraid of things, he learned 
quickly.” Tim has earned several 
trophies with Gambler as his 4-H 
project. 

About her palomino, Expensive, 
Karen Gesberg of Gardnerville, 
Nevada, wrote BLM: “Other horse 
people are amazed with the results 
and flat shocked because she was 
so quick to learn.” 

The way to a burro’s heart is 
through his belly. Fed well, it settles 


into a new home with remarkable 
ease. Most burros soon become 
lovable barnyard pets. Others 
enjoy a more varied lifestyle. 

A school in West Virginia set out 
to use burros to teach youngsters 
about “wild” animals. That worked 
for the first year, but then the 
program had to be changed 
because there was nothing wild 
about the loving burros. 

Another pair of burros from the 
desert country of California act as 
companions and pets for a 
handicapped child in Florida. 
There is a former free-roaming 
burro acquitting himself well in 
“prospector races,” where man 
and burro trek over a rugged race 
course. Last spring, in Southern 
California, a burro and its adopter 
joined the annual parade marking 
the return of swallows to 
Capistrano. 

Experience has shown that the 
best advertisement the program 
can have in any area is a successful 
adoption. After the first animal is 
brought to a neighborhood or 
town, the good news spreads. 
Soon, friends of the adopters... 
and friends of those friends. . .are 
writing to BLM to learn more about 
the adoption program. 

Monitoring the thousands of 
adopters proved difficult in the 
past when people were permitted 
to take as many animals as they 
thought they could handle. Some 
adopters apparently had commer- 
cial motives in mind, in spite of 
Federal laws to the contrary. 





Investigation and possible prosecu- 
tion continues in some of those 
cases. Meanwhile, a ban has been 
placed on adoption of more than 
four animals a year unless the 
Secretary of the Interior approves. 

But, there is a success story in- 
volving 40 horses that should be 
included here. It involves the 
famed Assateague Island off the 
coast of Virginia. 

Americans for decades have read 
about the annyal wild pony round- 
up and sale conducted by the 
Chincoteague, Virginia volunteer 
fire department. Allowed to roam 
free on Assateague Island, the 
ponies have been rounded up each 
year since the 1920s and led ina 
swim across a channel to the town 
of Chincoteague where selection is 
made of those to be sold. 

In 1975, the historic event was 
threatened when disease swept the 
wild pony herd. Vigorous manage- 
ment of the remaining ponies, and 
a 1977 infusion of 40 wild horses 
from extreme northwestern 
Nevada, saved the tradition. 

Dr. Leroy Johnson, veterinarian 
for the Assateague herd, says the 
Western range horses “have settled 
in nicely now.” When they first 
arrived, “they were skinny. You 
could count their ribs, and their hip 
bones were sharply defined. It 
must have been slim pickings for 
them out West. At first, the horses 


kept running through the fences. 
They had to adapt to life on an 
island. 

They were indeed from tough 
country. In the Buffalo Hills near 
their original home, more than 100 
horses died of starvation on the 
open range during the third year of 
drought that marked the disastrous 
winter of 1977-78. 

For those that went to Virginia, 
life is easer in evena “hard” winter. 
“The wild ones are doing fine,” Dr. 
Johnson says. ‘“Wild horses are 
used to scrounging, to really work 
to find their own food.” 

Next door to Virginia, at 
Longstretch Youth Home in 
western Maryland, wild boys and 
wild horses are being combined in 
a setting of love and concern, and 
both are coming out of the 
experience a little more tame and a 
lot better able to get along with 
others. 

Longstretch was founded in 1972 
by Bill Platter who left a State job as 
a social worker at a boys’ forestry 
camp to begin his private, non- 
profit rehabilitation effort for 
wayward youths. The State- 
licensed home offers vocational 
programs for the 13 to 18-year-old 
boys in agriculture, auto mechanics 
and horsemanship. Especially 
popular is the horsemanship 
program using wild horses 
obtained through BLM’s Adopt-A- 
Horse Program. 


Henry Newborn and 
his horses work with 
a harrow on his 
farm near Sacra- 
mento. Middle horse 
was once wild. 





Platter says, ‘For some of the 
aggressive kids, the confrontation 
with a wild horse is the first time 
they have ever met their match. 
Quite frankly, though, they are 
usually good at handling the ani- 
mals.” He is positive about what 
horsemanship can do for a boy and 
is particularly proud when he tells 
about one youth who won fourth 
prize in a Statewide competition at 
the Maryland State Fair and 
another who received a riding- 
master degree from West Virginia’s 
Meredith Manor and is now aiming 
for the U.S. Olympic Equestrian 
Team. 

Across America, people enjoy 
the fruits of the adoption program. 
Stories conveyed to BLM offices 
depict enthusiastic new wild horse 
and burro keepers. 

From Nebraska—‘‘She has 
turned into a real nice horse. My 
kids take her to roping club and 
all.” 

From California—‘‘My mustang 
(Blue Dawn) has turned out to be a 
good riding horse. She’s gentle and 
really responds well.” 

From Michigan—‘‘We would like 
to urge anyone considering adopt- 
ing these animals (burros) to be 
sure they have the room, patience, 
time, experience and knowledge 
before they make up their minds. 
We have never regretted the move 
and are awaiting a call to make a 
trip out to also get some of the wild 
horses. 


His former 4-H leader and 
uncle helped Brian Creager 
of Ogden, Utah, turn 
“Mustang” into a success 
story. Wild Horse Organ- 
ized Assistance, a sup- 
porter of BLM’s adoption 
program, brought Brian 
and ‘Tang together. 


From Utah—“We spent many 
hours teaching her to wear her 
halter, to lead and to trust us. She is 
very intelligent and we can truth- 
fully say she is a wonderful addition 
to our family.” 

From Georgia—‘“‘She (Amber) is 
still wild, but is getting better. She 
will come up to me and take a 
carrot, sugar cube or cookie out of 
my hand.” 

From Nevada—‘“‘She has grown 
to be a beautiful golden palomino, 
perfectly marked. She has a per- 
sonality you could write a book 
about...very sensitive and spoiled 
rotten!” 


Interest in expansion of the 
Adopt-A-Horse Program continues 
to grow. Americans, willing and 
wanting to share in this personal 
benefit froma public program, 
seek to enjoy the responsibility for 
maintaining a part of the Old West 
heritage of our Nation and its 
public lands. 

For a horse or burro, adoption 
means the promise of anew home 
and easier life. But the real bene- 
ficiary is the land. Adontion of a 
horse means less competition for 
forage, and a change for better 
production and management of 
America’s public lands. 


Information on Adoption 


Persons interested in adopting a wild horse or burro may obtain 
information on the program by writing: Adopt-A-Horse, Dept. 
634H, Consumer Information Center, Pueblo, Colorado 81009. 

Free materials include a how-to-adopt brochure, a pamphlet on 
horse care, and an application blank. The completed application 
should be mailed to Adopt-A-Horse, Bureauof Land Management, 
Post Office Box 25047, Denver, Colorado 80225. 





ADOPT-A-HORSE RULES 


TIGHTENED 


New regulations set criminal penalties for 


persons who abuse adopted animals. 


Stringent and far-reaching new 
regulations now govern the Bureau 
of Land Management’s wild horse 
and burro program. 

The regulations apply to wild, 
free-roaming horses and burros in 
custody of individuals under the 
Adopt-A-Horse Program and those 
on public lands managed by BLM. 
Unless they stray from BLM-man- 
aged lands, animals on other 
Federally owned lands are subject 
to legislation specifically pertaining 
to those lands, such as elements of 
the National Park System and the 
National Wildlife Refuge System. 

The regulations took effect on 
January 28, 1980. They include pro- 
hibited acts relating to inhumane 
treatment, commercial exploitation 


and other abuses of wild horses 
and burros following adoption 
through BLM’s Adopt-A-Horse 
program. Violators are subject to a 
maximum fine of $2,000 or one year 
of imprisonment, or both. 

Procedures for indviduals, or- 
ganizations and government 
agencies to obtain title to adopted 
animals, after one year of proper 
care, are also announced in this 
final rulemaking. When ownership 
is transferred from the Federal 
Government to an adopter, horses 
and burros will lose their legal wild, 
free-roaming status. 

The final regulations also include 
new procedures BLM will follow in 
its protection, management and 
humane treatment of wild horses 


and burros on the rangelands and 
during capture and placement 
through the adoption system. 

The regulations implement 
amendments to the 1971 Wild Free- 
Roaming Horse and Burro Act 
which were contained in the Public 
Rangelands Improvement Act of 
October 1978. 

illegal acts against wild horses 
and burros in the past were con- 
fined to unauthorized removal 
from the public lands, and their 
slaughter, harassment, sale, or con- 
version to private use or into com- 
mercial products. These prohibited 
acts have been expanded to 
include: 

—Inhumane treatment following 
adoption. Inhumane treatment is 





defined as “causing physical stress 
to an animal through any harmful 
action or omission that is not com- 
patible with standard animal hus- 
bandry practices; causing or allow- 
ing an animal to suffer from a lack 
of necessary food, water or shelter; 
using any equipment, apparatus or 
technique during transportation, 
domestication or handling that 
causes undue injury to an animal; 
or failing to treat or care for a sick 
or injured animal.” 

—Abandonment of an adopted 
wild and free-roaming horse or 
burro without making arrange- 
ments for food, water and shelter; 

—Destruction or alteration of an 
animal’s official identification 
mark; 

—Use of an adopted animal for 
commercial exploitation or buck- 
ing stock; 

—Failure to notify BLM within 
seven days of the death of an 
adopted animal; 

—Failure to make a diligent 
attempt to capture an escaped 
adopted animal; 

—Failure, upon written notice, to 
produce an adopted animal for 
inspection; 

—The sale, directly or indirectly, 
of an animal (or its remains), which 
has not lost its status as wild and 
free-roaming; 

—Acceptance for slaughter or 
destruction of a horse or burro 
bearing an official BLM identifica- 
tion mark and not accompanied by 
an official certificate of title; 

—Failure by the accepter of a 
horse or burro for slaughter or 
destruction to retain for one year 


the certificate of title to the animal. 


Until passage of the Public 
Rangelands Improvement Act 
(PRIA), adopted wild horses and 
burros remained wards of the 
Federal Government for their life- 
time. PRIA now permits BLM to 
transfer title for up to four animals 
a year to adopters who have pro- 
vided one year of humane treat- 
ment and care. The regulations 
specify that applicants must be of 
legal age in the state where they 
live, and the official BLM applica- 


tion for transfer of title must 
include a written statement bya 
licensed veterinarian certifying that 
proper care has been provided 
during the preceding year. 

Title may be obtained to horses 
and burros adopted since Decem- 
ber 1971. 

The regulations also implement 
the provision of the Public Range- 
lands Improvement Act that limits 
the number of animals a person 
can adopt ina year. The maximum 
is four, unless an authorized BLM 
officer justifies, in writing, that the 
applicant is capable of humanely 
transporting and caring for addi- 
tional animals. 

Going beyond setting regula- 
tions to protect wild horses and 
burros placed in adoption, the 
rulemaking sets a new policy for 
BLM in its on-the-ground manage- 
ment of the animals. In the future, 
wild horses and burros will be con- 
sidered comparably with other 
resource values in the develop- 
ment of resource management 
plans, and the animals will be 
allocated an appropriate portion of 
the available forage. The presence 
of one or more animals qualifies 
wild horses or burros for consider- 
ation in the multiple-use planning 
for a particular area. 

Inventory and planning are 
among other management areas 
addressed in the regulations. Asa 
basis for making its management 
decisions, the Bureau will maintain 
a current inventory for each area 
where a herd exists. 

The inventory will estimate ani- 
mal numbers, productivity, sex 
ratio, and age structure. Using 
BLM’s multiple-use planning sys- 
tem and information developed 
from the inventory, appropriate 
actions needed to achieve proper 
population levels will be deter- 
mined. Where rangelands are 
seriously deteriorated from over- 
population, excess wild horses or 
burros may be removed without 
this inventory and planning 
process. 

In determining overpopulation, 
appropriate management levels, 
and animal population control 
methods, BLM must consult with a 
wide range of individuals and 
government agencies. These 
include th U.S. Fish and Wildlife 


Service, State wildlife agencies, 
individuals recommended by the 
National Academy of Sciences, and 
other BLM-selected persons with 
scientific expertise or special 
knowledge of wild horse and burro 
protection, wildlife management 
and animal husbandry. 

The order and manner in which 
excess and problem animals will be 
removed from the public lands are 
established in the regulations. Old, 
sick, or lame excess animals will be 
humanely destroyed; additional 
excess animals for which a demand 
exists will be humanely captured, 
removed, and placed in adoption; 
additional excess animals for which 
there is no adoption demand, and 
for which relocation to other pub- 
lic lands is not practical, will be 
destroyed in the most humane 
manner possible. Where a BLM 
officer finds it is not practical to 
capture and remove excess animals 
for adoption, he or his authorized 
agent may humanely destroy the 
animals. 

Problem animals will be removed 
and disposed of in the same man- 
ner as excess animals, including the 
relocation or return to the public 
lands. Problem animals are wild 
horses and burros that threaten the 
safety or welfare of persons, wild- 
life, livestock, or property; or those 
that have an infectious disease or 
are seriously ill. 

Before wild horses and burros 
are relocated to a different area of 
the public lands, a written determi- 
nation must be made by the Bureau 
that the action meets the require- 
ments of the Bureau’s resource 
management plans and adequate 
forage exists for the relocated 
animals. 

Until title to an animal has been 
transferred from the Federal 
Government to an adopter no 
consideration can be received for 
the carcass. 

Standards for transporting wild 
horses and burros over long dis- 
stances are set in the rulemaking: 
transportation shall be under 
humane conditions and, unless 
otherwise approved by an 
authorized BLM officer, limited to 
24 hours in transit, followed by a 
minimum of five hours of on-the- 
ground rest with adequate fee 
and water. 





TRAITS OF PRIMITIVE HORSES 
MARK WILD HORSE HERD 


BLM wild horse specialist traces markings of secluded 
herd in Oregon to the ancient Tarpan. 


“This road’s no interstate, grum- 
bles Bill Phillips as he downshifts. 
“But it ain’t terribly bad. Justa 
couple more fords and a biddy 
four-foot ledge and we'll be 
there.” 

The truck moves on gingerly, 
following the ruts between sage- 
brush, across the July-browned 
hills. During one of the fords, the 
engine coughs and falters. ““C’mon 
Dodge, don’t quit on me here!” 
Phillips hollers. Obediently the 


Dodge kicks in and lunges forward. 


“Only today and tomorrow, 
Dodge, then I'll run you in and get 
you fixed,” he promises. 

Phillips, the Dodge, and a horse 
named Baldy in the back of the 
truck are making their way across a 


road in the dingweeds of south- 
eastern Oregon. This particular 
road, rock-strewn with erosion ruts 
15 inches deep in places is indeed 
no interstate. Phillips is its only 
regular user. 

“Nope, you’re not likely to see 
too many folks out here. Course, in 
hunting season some come back 
here since there’s deer up there,” 
he says, gesturing to the left 
towards a ridge. 

“But i’d allow that we’re the only 
people up here today.” Deer aren’t 
the only inhabitants of this hand- 
some high desert country on the 
north shoulder of Steens Moun- 
tain along the east side of Kiger 
Creek. Antelope are likely to dart 
out from under juniper trees at any 


turn in the road, and coyotes are 
common, too. There are more 
jackrabbits than anything else. 
Birds—lots of them—sing, warble, 
hoot and caw over the rushing 
sound of the wind, which blows 
south and steady this time of year. 

There are also wild horses, and 
wild horses are the reason behind 
Phillips’ driving a road that looks 
like footage from the Apollo 
moon flight cameras. 

Fords and ledges safely behind, 
Phillips scans the area. The rig is 
parked at the foot of a wash that 
broadens into a plain several miles 
wide. A small streambed, dry at this 
time of the year, leads to the top of 
a ridge. Steens Mountain, still with 
a wisp of snow on top, peers over 


A young foal with 
pink coloring, a 
characteristic of the 
Tarpan, on the East 
Kiger range. 
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Characteristics of 
the Tarpan include a 
dorsal stripe, 
two-toned mane, 
and grulla coloring as 
seen here on a Tar- 
pan owned by Ellen 
Thrall of Griffin, 
Georgia, who keeps 
the American Tar- 
pan Registry. 


the ridge as if to keep watch on 
what’s going on below. 

“| guess we’re here,” Phillips 
says, ‘I figure on the horses being 
way over on the backside, about as 
far from here as they can be. Didn’t 
see ‘em comin’ in.” 

“Ill saddle Baldy, sit you under a 
juniper tree and run ’em by you,” 
he predicts. “‘I’ll put horses right in 
your pocket.” 

Two miles to the top ot a ridge, 
three hours of waiting, and then it 
comes. A dun colored stud with a 
witch’s knot of hair thunders down 
a draw and up on the ridge. After 
him follow nearly three dozen wild 
horses, running by the juniper tree, 
looking wary, looking proud. 
They’re a little dusty, a little 
unkempt, but possessing a sort of 
dignity. In two minutes it’s over, 
the excitement, the sounds, the 
sight. Except for the songbirds and 
buzzing of insects, the ridge is 
quiet again. 

And Bill Phillips, he put those 
horses right where he said he 
would. 

Around the Burns District Office, 
Bill Phillips and the horses on East 
Kiger are usually mentioned in the 
same breath. “Bill and the horses 

.”’ people might start a sentence 
and immediately it’s known which 
Bill and which horses. It’s all 
natural, like snow on Steens 
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Mountain in the winter, and the 
Silvies River flooding over in the 
spring. 

“Them horses are Bill’s horses,” 
one friend put in succinctly, if not 
poetically. 

So the cast of the story is set. 
Leading roles are given to Willard 
(Bill) Phillips, range conservationist 
in the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment’s Burns District, and the 35 or 
so wild horses in the East Kiger 
herd. Supporting roles go to Baldy, 
Phillips’ beloved 21-year-old horse, 
and Dodge, Phillips’ not-so- 
beloved truck. 

At the heart of the story is Phil- 
lips’ effort to gain special manage- 
ment for the East Kiger herd that 
will preserve certain markings and 
characteristics of the animals. Why? 
Because he believes these features 
link the East Kiger herd to Spanish 
mustangs and their ancestors, the 
primitive European horses. Bill 
Phillips will tell you this, flat out, 
with no apologies, despite the 
common belief among horse 
enthusiasts that bloodlines to the 
Spanish horses are so diluted as to 
be non-existent. What does Phillips 
say to that? Listen: 

“Every domestic horse we’ve got 


has a wild ancestor someplace,” 
answers Phillips. “Granted, the 
percentage of the Spanish blood 
left in the herd is small and it’s hard 
to tell exactly what their back- 
ground is. But at least they have the 
color, markings and size. Of 
course, not having pure Spanish 
blood is all the more reason to 
manage them for those character- 
istics, so they won't be lost.” 

But the horses. What kinds of 
markings and characteristics are 
found in the Kiger herd? 

These are explained in a research 
report Phillips recently wrote on 
primitive horses and the unusual 
markings of the Kiger herd: 

There are two races of true wild 
horses left today, the Mongolian 
and the Tarpan. A few small herds 
of the Mongolian are reported 
along the Russian and Chinese 
border. The Tarpan is extinct in the 
wild, but through selective breed- 
ing, exists in some preserves and 
Zoos. 

From these two wild horse 
species, other more common 
primitive—or native—horses have 
inherited traits. The Sorraia, the 
native pony of Spain, inherited 
traits of the Tarpan, such as its usual 
dun color, a black eel stripe down 
the center of its back, and zebra 
markings on the legs. These 
markings were passed on to those 





Spanish mustangs with the greatest 
amount of primitive blood. Other 
Spanish mustangs showed greater 
influence of the Arabian and Barb 


horses. 

A number of the horses on East 
Kiger have some or all of these 
primitive markings. A dorsal stripe 
runs from the tail up the middle of 
the back and into the mane, and 
sometimes, there are shoulder 
stripes or zebra stripes on the legs. 
Ears are frequently dark brown or 
black on the outside with interiors 
being lighter with dark borders. 

Some are dun colored and some 
are grulla, varying from light to 
dark. Foals are pinkish or salmon 
color for a few weeks before taking 
on their adult colors, according to 
Phillips. 

Characteristically, they tend to 
be smaller than most domestic 
horses, with broad backs. Some 
have two-toned manes. About 40 
of the 4,000 horses passing through 
the Burns wild horse corrals since 
1974 have had some of the primi- 
tive markings or characteristics. 

The Tarpan in the wild did not 
become extinct until 1880, Phillips 
reports. This was 361 years after the 
Spaniards landed horses on the 
mainland of North America. The 
chance of the Spanish having 
brought considerable numbers of 


horses with Tarpan-like character- 
istics to the North American main- 
land are excellent. 

There are a limited number of 
Sorraia horses still left in Portugal 
and Spain, but for the most part 
these horses are gone. Phillips 
believes that the gene pools of the 
Sorraia have had a better chance of 
survival in remote sections of the 
western United States than on the 
European continent where great 
changes have occurred in horses 
over the past several centuries. 

Horses are more than an occupa- 
tion to Bill Phillips. ‘Il studied 
horses a little in college. Even be- 
fore than, when | wasa kid, we’d 
always be getting horses. Some of 
them had primitive markings too. 
We used to have a mare about 750 
or 800 pounds, and talk about 
stripes! She looked almost like a 
zebra. Never could get her broken, 
though. 

“Course, | didn’t get into study- 
ing them in much detail until we 
got into gathering these horses.” 

Gatherings started in 1974. BLM 
had been directed by Congress to 
manage wild horses as a rangeland 
resource in the 1971 Wild-Free- 
Roaming Horse and Burro Act. Part 
of the law provided for rounding 
up and allowing private adoption 
of horses in areas where surpluses 


A wild horse 
gathered by BLM 
and since returned 
to the East Kiger 
Herd exhibits the 
characteristics of the 
Tarpan. 


existed. One such area was Beatty 
Butte, an arid sagebrush-dotted 
hump rising to nearly 8,000 feet 
from the south Oregon desert 
floor. Horses gathered from Beatty 
Butte were to be taken to Burns for 
adoption by private citizens 
through BLM’s “Adopt-A-Horse”’ 
Program. 

By the time the wild ones from 
Beatty Butte arrived at Burns, Phil- 
lips was already keenly aware of the 
primitive markings. 

“Some of the first horses we 
gathered had dorsal stripes, and 
when we got more from Riddle 
Mountair:, | noticed there were 
some gruilas with dorsal stripes.” 

Although only a few of the 
animals passing through Burns had 
the markings, that was enough for 
Phillips. He put the crews at the 
corrals on alert for other horses 
with the features. 

“When these came along from 
Beatty Butte, | was gone but | had 
the crews and Ron Harding (the 
district wild horse specialist) pretty 
well zeroed in. We made sure our 
management plans called for keep- 
ing those dorsal striped horses in 
one herd.” 

A home range for the horses was 
needed. It was decided that the 





East Kiger area was best suited for 
the herd. 

“Kiger’s an area where we can 
pretty well keep an eye on them. 
It’s not a great big area, but it just 
about fits the numbers.” 

The horses were taken to East 
Kiger, released, and have been 
faring well ever since. 

Now these wild horses have their 
area in the rugged country of 
southern Oregon. A nice niche left 
for them by man. The first Ameri- 
can wild horse didn’t have to work 
nearly as hard to find a place to 
live. It had the whole continent to 
choose from. 

Introduced by the Spanish, 
prized by the Indians, the Mustang 
herds probably got their start when 
animals from both cultures escaped 
and banded. Over the years their 
numbers were boosted, and 
Spanish bloodlines consequently 
diluted, by other escaped or 
released stock owned by settlers. 

“As | look at it, most of the 
horses in the western United States 
today have some of the Spanish 
blood in them. Look at the home- 
steaders. They brought their horses 
out of Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 
and that’s where the largest 
number of mustangs were,” Phil- 
lips says. 

He stops talking, perhaps with 
the realization that he’s just made 
some sort of speech. But one last 
sentence falls before the talk shifts 
to other things. 


“Just because you say they were 
redomesticated doesn’t mean they 
don’t originally come from Spanish 
horses.” 

For Bill Phillips, that says it all. 

Evening at Burns, midweek. 
Clouds have been blowing over 
regularly the previous two days, 
dark and menacing. Weather fore- 
casts called for thunderstorms, and 
ground winds blew hard, maybe 30 
miles an hour. But the weather 
breaks and the sky is turning a dark 
blue as the night creeps in. 

He’s asked what is to become of 
those animals with the primitive 
markings in the East Kiger herd. 

“1 don’t know what their future 
is,” Phillips says slowly. “But the 
herd we have, we plan to manage 
strictly for horses with those 
markings.” 

He says that the Kiger herd will 
likely be thinned again in 1980. 
Unly the horses without the dis- 
tinctive markings will be gathered 
and adopted. In the future, when 
the horses with the markings 
become more numerous, a second 
herd will be established on the 
range at nearby Smith Creek. 


“I'd like to see BLM expand the 
preservation of these horses, 
without getting into wholesale 
production of them. | would like to 
see several herds of them in differ- 
ent States.” Phillips says. 

“To me, the wild horse, as 
described by law, is not an endan- 
gered animal. But this particular 
kind of horse that resembles the 
true wild horse—or at least a step 
back in time—is unique. If we 
change the bloodlines, this kind of 
wild horse will be lost forever.” 

Phillips may be the most well 
read employee in the entire Bureau 
of Land Management when it 
comes to horses. He has volume 
after volume on the animals, and is 
always seeking to expand his li- 
brary. Working for BLM gives him 
the chance to work with horses, 
and that fact had no small part in 
his decision to join the agency 21 
years ago. 

“There’s not much else I’d rather 
do than be working with wild 
horses,” he says. ‘‘That’s one of the 
reasons | came to work for BLM. 

Protecting the horses is impor- 
tant to Phillips, and he considers it 
urgent to do so now. “‘A conscien- 
tious effort must be made now if 
these types of animals are to be 
preserved,” he wrote in his study 
paper. “‘If this is left to chance, it 
will not happen. . .(the public) has 
a right to expect the preservation 
of unique strains as part of man- 
agement.” 





SCIENTISTS STUDY HABITS 
AND HABITATS 


National Academy of Sciences and university researchers 
seek ways to take the guesswork out of managing wild 
horses and burros on the public rangelands. 


A 13-member committee was 
named by the National Academy of 
Sciences (NAS) to direct the re- 
search on wild horses and burros as 
mandated by the 1978 Public 
Rangelands Improvement Act 
(PRIA). The committee provided 
the Bureau of Land Management 
and the Forest Service a research 
outline last fall, and the Bureau will 
issue contracts this spring to indi- 
viduals recommended by the NAS 
to carry out the actual research 
studies. 

The purpose of the research is to 
gain additional knowledge of wild 
horse and burro population dy- 
namics and their interrelationships 
with wildlife, forage and water 
resources, and to assist BLMin 
determining what constitutes 
excess animals on the public lands. 
Due to be completed and submit- 
ted to Congress by January 1, 1983, 
the NAS study specifically will: 

e develop information on the 
biology of wild horses and 
burros; 
identify principles and pro- 
cedures for managing popula- 
tions of wild horses and burros 
in accordance with PRIA; 
determine the availability and 
use of forage and water re- 
sources and dietary and 
habitat overlaps in relation to 
the number of wild horses and 
burros that a range can 
sustain; 
provide information that will 
help the agencies determine 
what population levels should 
be considered excess. 


Scientists fit a wild horse with a white 
collar to monitor herd composition and 
movement patterns. 


Chaired by Dr. Frederic Wagner 
of Utah State University’s College 
of Natural Resources, members of 
the NAS Committee are: Attorney 
Gail L. Achterman, Portland, Ore- 
gon; John L. Artz, Department of 
Renewable Natural Resources, 


University of Nevada; Dr. Walter H. 


Conley, Department of Fisheries 
and Wildlife Sciences, New Mexico 
State University; Dr. L. Lee Eber- 
hardt, Battelle Memorial institute, 
Kennewick, Washington; Dr. 
Warren E. Johnston, Department of 


Agricultural Economics, University 
of California at Davis; and Dr. John 
Malechek, Department of Range 
Science, Utah State University. 
Also, Dr. Patricia Moehlman, 
Department of Zoology, University 
of Wisconsin; Dr. Ulysses S. Seal, 
Biochemist, VA Medical Center, 
Minneapolis; rancher J. W. Swan, 
Rogerson, Idaho; Dr. Stephen R. 
Kellert, School of Forestry and En- 
vironmental Studies, Yale Univer- 
sity; and Francisco J. Ayala, 
Department of Genetics, University 
of California at Davis. Due to other 
commitments Gerald F. Gifford, 
Chairman of Watershed Science 
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White collars make 
“marker animals” 
easier for 
researchers to spot 
from a distance. 


Unit, Utah State University, has 
resigned from the committee. 

Aside from the NAS-supervised 
study, BLM is presently funding 
two other research studies on wild 
horses and burros. A two-part 
study being conducted at Eastern 
Montana College is examining 
reproductive biology and fertility 
control of wild horses. Thus far, 
researchers have determined that 
the social behavior of wild horses is 
such that only a few dominant 
stallions are responsible for most of 
the breeding. 

In addition, researchers have 
discovered two compounds that 
reduce spermatogenesis to zero in 
domestic ponies without affecting 
normal activity. The duration of the 
reduction has yet to be deter- 
mined. Field testing of a limited 
number of wild horses is now 
underway. 

A study being conducted at 
Washington State University is to 
develop an immobilization drug 
for use on wild horses. The devel- 
opment of an immobilizing drug 
will aid in the capture and handling 
of wild horses. In order to be useful 
to BLM, immobilization drugs 
developed as a result of this re- 
search must have a wide tolerance 
level by wild horses, must be readi- 
ly available to BLM employees, and 
must be such that they can be 
administered humanely. These 
requirements are built into the 
research contract. 

A team from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Eastern 


Oregon Agricultural Research 
Center is studying the food habits 
of the wild horse. The team is 
attempting to pinpoint the number 
of wild horses that can be sustained 
on the rangelands of Oregon and 
the amount of competition that 
might occur with wildlife and 
domestic livestock. 

Forage habits of the wild burro 
have not been overlooked in re- 
search projects. Arizona State 
University researchers, on a project 
completed in 1978, developed a 
method to identify the percentage 
of different forage plants in the 
wild burro’s diet, and the percent 
of utilization of those plants by 
burros. 

After 500 years in America, used 
by Indians and pioneers, then 
relegated to the ranks of nuisance 
on the rangelands, the wild horse 
and burro can new look forward to 
a chance to begin a new life and 
status as a natural resource. Re- 
search findings will help both the 
animals and the rangeiands they 
and others use. These studies will 
assist in management of the wild 
horses and burros by providing 
data for decisions that have at times 
been based on incomplete infor- 
mation. 





YEARS OF REFORM 


BLM plugged the loopholes after abuse 
cases focused national attention on 
the Adopt-A-Horse Program. 


The man, whom we will call “Mr. 


A,” was described as “‘a nice 
enough fellow” by the people in 


the northwest town who knew him. 


A quiet sort, he was born in the 
southwest and moved to the north- 
west as a youngster. This drifting 
from one cowpunching job to 
another was just an interim occu- 
pation for him. His real ambition, 
he told one BLM employee, was to 
save enough money to buy his own 
spread and begin ranching. Until 
then, there were always jobs asa 
hired hand, driving trucks or what- 
ever else. 

He really seemed to have an 
interest in wild horses, and he 


are 


U.S. wild horse receives its lifetime 
identification, a painlessly applied, 
distinctive Alpha Angle freeze-mark 
beneath its mane. 


applied for adoption of more than 
100 horses over a two-year period. 
Because he had access to many 
acres and seemed able to care for 
the horses, he received 109 animals 
through the Adopt-A-Horse 
Program. 

A man with ambitions of ranch- 
ing interested in adopting wild 
horses seemed natural enough, 
and so it wasn’t until he kept put- 
ting off a simple compliance check 
by BLM District employees that 
suspicions were aroused; the 
adopter’s affinity for horses might 
not have been his prime motive for 
adoption of the animals. Attempts 
to contact the adopter by letter, 


phone and in person were fruitless. 
The case was turned over to a BLM 
State Office and a special agent 
assigned to it. Three weeks later, in 
December 1978, the adopter was 
arrested in California on charges 
that he had sold $25,000 worth of 
wild horses to processors. 

Mr. A was convicted in March 
1979, and sentenced to 18 months 
imprisonment. He was also placed 
on five years probation and or- 
dered to pay BLM the money he 
received. 

Mr. A’s case was not tne only 
Adopt-A-Horse Program abuse 
investigated in 1978 and 1979. A 
California man was convicted of 
selling 25 horses for slaughter, and 
a Missouri man allegedly sold 
nearly 150 horses to a Texas slaugh- 
tering plant. (The Missouri man 
died before the case was brought 
to trial.) A resident of Richland, 
Washington also was convicted 
under the 1971 Wild, Free-Roaming 
Horse and Burra Act. He pleaded 
guilty to selling at least one horse 
for commercial processing early in 
1979. Other abuse cases ranged 
from neglect to slaughter, and BLM 
continues to investigate cases of 
suspected abuse. 

Horse abuse cases focused 
national attention on the Adopt-A- 
Horse Program and illustrated 
weaknesses in legislation prior to 
1978. Before limits were placed on 





All wild horses and 
burros adopted 
since April 1, 1978 
bear the Alpha 
Angle freeze-mark. 


the numbers a person could adopt 
and with horses bringing 25 cents 
or more a pound from commercial 
processors, the door was wide 
open for speculation in horses. 

In light of these cases,a BLM 
investigatory task force examined 
all multiple adoptions of 10 or 
more animals. The team accounted 
for 61 percent of those horses as 
being alive and in fair to excellent 
condition. This contrasts with the 
claim of one national television 
program that 90 percent of 
adopted animals were being 
slaughtered or the 50 percent 
figure that is frequently used by 
some horse protection groups. The 
figures derived by the BLM fact- 
finders don’t include the small 
number adopters, whose treatment 
of the animals is generally thought 
by BLM horse and burro specialists 
to be much better. 

BLM was caught off-guard by the 
possible extent of horse abuse 
cases, but steps were rapidly taken 
to ensure that such large-scale 
exploitation will not occur again. 
Some of the measures to plug the 
loopholes in the law and proce- 
dures include: 

@ Passage of amendments to the 
Wild Horse Act of 1971 found 
in the 1978 Public Rangelands 
Improvement Act (PRIA), 
which was strongly supported 
by BLM. PRIA stipulates that a 
person may annually adopt no 
more than four animals. Even 
before the passage of the law, 
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BLIM Director Frank Gregg 
ordered that no more than five 
animals be adopted by a 
person each year. 

More stringent screening pro- 
cedures for adopters and re- 
vision of the Cooperative 
Agreement between BLM and 
the adopters. 

Institution of “freeze-mark- 
ing,” a painless yet permanent 
method of identifying individ- 
ual wild horses and burros 
rounded up on public land. 
Law enforcement has been 
hampered in the past by a lack 
of identification of animals 
believed to have been 
adopted. 

Increased emphasis by the 
Department of Justice on 
prosecution of crimes against 
natural resources and a re- 
organization of the Land and 
Natural Resources Division of 
the Justice Department. 

New regulations providing 
criminal penalities for “inhu- 
mane treatment.” The regula- 
tions specify that inhumane 
treatment, failure to produce 
animals for inspection when 
requested, alteration or 


destruction ot freeze-mark- 
ings, abandonment of the 
animals without making 
arrangements for food, water 
and shelter, and commercial 
exploitaton are prohibited. 
Maximum penalties are a 
$2,000 fine, a year imprison- 
ment, or both. Prior to these 
regulations, inhumane treat- 
ment of adopted animals had 
to be prosecuted through 
State humane laws. 

A Bureau-wide strategy for 
responding to reported abuses 
and conducting spot checks is 
being developed. Additional- 
ly, cooperative agreements 
with local humane organiza- 
tions to assist in compliance 
checks are being negotiated. 
One agreement with the Utah 
State Humane Society has al- 
ready been enacted. 

Despite these improvements, 
BLM is still handicapped in the 
effort to investigate adoption 
abuses. Only 19 special agents are 
available nationwide to check into 
reports of adoption wrongdoing. 
And wild horses and burros are 
only one of many investigative 
duties assigned to the officers. 
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freeze mark number. 


, Indicates U.S. Wild Horse or Burro 
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AMONG THE RICH AND 
VARIED RESOURCES of the 
public lands that must be 
managed and utilized for 


economic and social benefits for 
the Nation as a whole are range, 
recreation, timber, minerals, 
watershed, wild horses and bur- 
ros, wildlife and fish, and natural, 
scenic, scientific and historical 
values. 











